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THE UNSANITARY HOMES OF THE RICH. 



Sanitary science is one of the oldest of the sciences. The 
hygienic laws laid down by Moses and Hippocrates are to-day 
just as applicable as they were two thousand years ago, and 
only need adaptation to onr complex civilization. Nevertheless, 
progress in the practical application of sanitary principles has 
not been rapid. It has kept pace with the advance of knowledge, 
but this has, of necessity, been slow and disappointing. Until 
newspapers began to be widely diffused there was no means 
of popular enlightenment, and even now people are apathetic 
about hygienic matters, and neglect the " ounce of prevention," 
nowhere else so vitally important. 

It is only thirty-five years since the first comprehensive 
health law was enacted in Great Britain ; and it was not until 
the criminal blundering of the Crimean war, and the death of 
Prince Albert, that the English public were awakened to the 
need of sanitary reform. Much had been previously done to 
improve the condition of hospitals, prisons, and factories. 
Smoke nuisances had been abated and grave-yards in crowded 
cities closed. Domestic sanitation was, however, an unworked 
field, which is only now beginning to be cultivated. The prin- 
ciple laid down by Dr. Carpenter, that " the house is the unit of 
sanitary work," had not been accepted. Building details had 
been left to the architect; and it was not until medical men 
awoke to the alarming spread of zymotic disease, due to bad 
drainage, that people began to question the providential theory 
of disease, and to raise the warning cry, " Look to your drains." 

The most surprising fact is, that while the evils complained 
of have been found in both city and country houses, and in the 
homes of rich and poor alike, yet they have been most destruc- 
tive to life and health in the finest residences here and abroad. 
The same ignorance and thoughtlessness which led Peter the 
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Great to select a flooded marsh as the site of his imperial capi- 
tal, are repeated in the arrangements of the noblest European 
palaces. Viollet le Due relates that he had occasion to visit the 
Tuileries with an old lady of the " ancien regime," who noticed 
with satisfaction what to him were insufferable odors from cer- 
tain sanitary conveniences in the building, and said that they 
recalled to her the time before the Revolution when she was 
a maid of honor. After the death of Prince Albert, his usual 
study seat was found to be directly over a cess-pool, whose ema- 
nations were undoubtedly the cause of his disease. The almost 
fatal illness of the Prince of "Wales at Sandringham was ascribed 
to a like cause. The ancient palace at Darmstadt, where the 
Princess Alice was carried off by diphtheria, was afterward 
found to have many leaky drains and unventilated cess-pools. 
Within a year Badgshot Park, the newly built residence of the 
Duchess of Connaught, supposed to be perfect in its sanitary 
arrangements, has been discovered by Dr. Playfair to be filled 
with sewer-gas. These experiences of royalty show in the most 
vivid way how little attention has been given to the sanitary 
arrangements of the costliest and most palatial dwellings. Mr. 
Rawlinson, the eminent English engineer, declares that Bel- 
gravia is the worst sewered part of London, and that the drain- 
age of the Government offices and official residences in Downing 
street is so indescribably bad that he would rather resign than 
live there. 

These statements are sufficiently startling, but they are no 
worse than the known facts about the finest residences in the 
United States. Much has been written and said of late years 
about the wretched homes of the poor of New York, their squalor, 
their filth, and the moral and physical degradation of their 
occupants. All are familiar with the harrowing descriptions of 
the barracks and slums in which a large proportion of the popu- 
lation of the metropolis live and in which so many of them die. 
Little, however, has been heard of the unsanitary homes of the 
rich ; and it seems paradoxical to declare that the defects of the 
costliest houses on Murray Hill rival those of the tenements of 
Baxter street. New York is the commercial center of the 
country. The daily transactions of its clearing-houses mount 
up to millions. Its docks swarm with shipping from all parts 
of the world, and its warehouses overflow with merchandise 
from the Granges, the Thames, the Golden Gate, and the Amazon. 
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Millionaires jostle each other in "Wall street, and bonanza and 
railway kings are as common as blackberries there. To house 
the possessors of this wealth, the finest dwellings that architect- 
ural taste can design are being erected all over Manhattan 
Island, many of them of imposing dimensions, palatial in their 
adornment, and seeming to lack nothing to promote comfort, 
enjoyment, and health. Yet I venture to say that a large num- 
ber of these houses are mere whited sepulchers, and their 
luxurious inmates are exposed to constant risk of disease and 
death. The story of the rich man who tore down his barns and 
built greater ones, has a parallel in hundreds of cases, where the 
possessor of wealth, acquired by years of persistent labor in 
mining, manufacturing, commerce, or speculation, comes to New 
York to enjoy his gains, buys a mansion, adorns it in aesthetic 
style with costly frescoes, rich upholstery, elaborate carving, and 
bric-a-brac, and then has some member of his family stricken 
with sickness, due to sanitary defects in or near the dwelling. 

If we critically examine one of the palatial residences on 
Murray Hill, what do we find ? Instead of being spacious, as if 
the owner liked ample room both for his comfort and to dispense 
a liberal hospitality, it is long and narrow, as is inevitable from 
the contracted site. The windows have little, if any, outlook, 
as the view is shut in by adjacent houses. Bach owner seems 
determined to cover every inch of his land with brick and mortar, 
leaving only a paved patch some fifteen feet square for a yard, 
to dry clothes. The bit of grass-plot and grape-arbor, with an 
occasional fruit or shade tree, formerly in vogue, have gone out 
of fashion. Rich New Yorkers no longer care for such common- 
place things. Their children do not require a play-ground. The 
family are content with an outlook of bare walls and neighbors' 
windows. Such yards as may be seen are so shut in as to appear 
like prison grounds. As the sunlight rarely enters such homes, 
the long three-deep suits of rooms never seem bright, sweet, or 
fresh, and there can be no free circulation of air. Such air as 
does enter the seldom opened windows is redolent with scents 
from stables, soot from elevated railroads, vapors from factories, 
or odors from Hunter's Point refineries ; the careful housekeeper 
therefore closes the windows tightly, and the sole source of air 
is the furnace register, which is supplied from a leaky cold-air 
box, filled with cellar-damp and street-dust. When ignited, the 
latter smells like burnt feathers, and on analysis it yields twenty 
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per cent, of organic matter. Yet air of this composition is the 
chief lung food of nine-tenths of the people of the metropolis. 
After passing through the furnace registers, it mingles with the 
vapors from the kitchen and laundry, or with gases from leaky 
drains or foul plumbing fixtures and the products of combustion 
from scores of gas-jets, forming what Professor Huxley aptly 
calls " a stirabout of solid particles," and a poor substitute for 
nature's atmosphere. 

"Ventilation is decidedly one of the lost arts, and in most houses 
there is hardly a pretense of providing it. The sole dependence 
for fresh air is usually windows and open fire-places, the latter 
of which are becoming common. Where flues are provided to 
carry off foul air, they are so small and so roughly lined as to be 
of little utility. Ventilating shafts are little better, as they are 
seldom provided with proper openings at the roof, while the 
skylights over halls are in hundreds of cases tightly sealed. In 
a vast majority of houses, the air from the lower floors stagnates 
in the rooms next the roof, whose occupants are in a constant 
state of stupor from the impure atmosphere. The increasing 
prevalence of catarrh and pneumonia is pronounced by many 
physicians as due to the unwholesome air which our people 
breathe. 

Two thousand years ago, Hippocrates said a dry soil is essen- 
tial to health. A damp cellar is one of the least desirable features 
of a dwelling. Yet, Professor Chandler declares that not one 
house in a hundred, in New York, has a properly constructed cel- 
lar which explains the large proportion of deaths from consump- 
tion, and the prevalence of rheumatism in the metropolis. In the 
main part of the occupied portion of Manhattan Island there is 
no soil drainage. Sewer connections are usually made with tile 
drains, which are rarely tight, and hence they seriously pollute 
the soil. There is a lack of ventilation and sunlight in cellars, 
which are crowded with wood and coal bins, wine closets, and 
domestic rubbish. Householders should follow Professor Chand- 
ler's advice and inspect their cellars once a month. 

In the best houses, the provisions kept in refrigerators are 
exposed to the chance of contamination when the drip-pipe con- 
nects directly with the house-drains. Frequent cases of sickness 
have been traced to this cause. Water tanks and cisterns con- 
nected with soil-pipes are exposed to like contamination. The 
space behind the wood-work of basins, sinks, and other fixtures 
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is almost invariably foul. Slop sinks are sources of offensive 
odors, and all these evils are intensified by the lack of water for 
flushing purposes, owing to the deficient pressure. 

The multiplication of servants, and the lack of responsibility 
for domestic details, have an important sanitary bearing. In 
houses which have the largest number of domestics, there is often 
the least attention given to cleanliness. In one of the worst 
dwellings I have had occasion to examine, and where a death 
occurred under peculiarly tragic circumstances, there were nine 
servants, and if the number had been larger, I fear the whole 
family would have been carried off. In proof of the correctness 
of these assertions, I may cite the steady advance in the death- 
rate of New York City; the statements by official inspectors 
of the Board of Health of the amount of bad plumbing found 
everywhere; the evidence of other professional observers, like 
Col. Waring, that defects in house drainage are prevalent in 
the very best houses, " almost without exception" ; and the testi- 
mony of physicians like Dr. Fordyce Barker, Dr. Wlllard 
Parker, Dr. Prank H. Hamilton, and others, based upon wide 
experience and extensive practice. If other evidence were 
needed, it might be found in the number of practicing physicians 
in New York City, the drug stores on every corner of the lead- 
ing thoroughfares, and the large outlay for medical attendance 
and drugs in most families. 

But this state of things is not confined to the metropolis. 
Prom Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, "Washington, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, and other cities, large and 
small, the same story is heard. The trail of the serpent is over 
them all. "Wherever " Jerry " builders, ignorant plumbers, and 
unscrupulous owners or speculators are found, the same deplor- 
able condition of things exists. In Brooklyn, the finest homes 
on the Heights have been polluted with sewer-gas, despite their 
superb situation overlooking New York Bay and swept by winds 
from every quarter. At the time of the Rockwell case, in 1879, 
a dozen houses on Montague Terrace were visited by diseases 
due to bad plumbing. Pew of the houses have any barriers 
against sewer air. During the extensive epidemic of diphtheria 
in 1881, defective plumbing was found in the majority of the 
houses where cases occurred. In "Washington, the sanitary 
defects in the White House, which are believed to have con- 
tributed to President Garfield's death, are equaled by those in 
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several public buildings, where trapless water-closets, leaky 
drains, furnaces with polluted air-supply abound. Mr. C. A. 
Robinson, Inspector of Plumbing of the District of Columbia, 
records a number of similar evils, many of them in "good 
houses, some among the finest in the city." 

In Boston, many fine residences, especially in the fashionable 
Back Bay region, lack sanitary safeguards. Thousands of houses 
are built upon piles in made ground. In the process of settling, 
which may continue for years, the drains are inevitably dislo- 
cated, and this permits sewage to saturate the foundations and 
subsoil. I have known seventy-eight cart-loads of earth polluted 
in this way to be taken from under a building. This condition 
of things may exist for months, and even years, without a suspi- 
cion of harm, until serious sickness breaks out. Mr. Theodore 
Clarke says: "In my experience, defects of this kind are far 
more common than leaks in iron soil-pipes, imperfect traps, or 
other defects attributable to the plumber." The thickest con- 
crete flooring is no barrier to drain-air, which, after entering the 
cellar, readily finds its way through the recesses in walls where 
plumbing pipes and furnace flues are carried to the remotest 
point of the building. An official examination of three hundred 
and fifty-one houses, made in 1878, showed that fifty-five per 
cent, of the drains were imperfect. In Chicago, out of seventy- 
five houses where diphtheria occurred, only four were found in 
a sanitary condition. In St. Louis, Health Officer Moore stated, 
in 1879, that there was probably not a single house with perfect 
drainage, while in the vast majority every sanitary maxim is 
violated. 

As may be inferred, if plumbing in these localities is so bad, it 
is still worse in small cities and towns. In such places, men of 
wealth aspire to build residences rivaling those of the great cities, 
and with all modern improvements. Neither the architects, how- 
ever, nor the plumbers on whom they rely, have hitherto been 
equal to the task. The former are no better informed than their 
city brethren, while the latter are mostly tinsmiths who have 
had no practical training in plumbing and who make extraor- 
dinary blunders. The most carefully drawn specification will 
hardly restrain an ignorant or unscrupulous mechanic from 
scamping his work. Hence, hundreds of examples of criminal 
blundering may be found in these places. In St. Paul, Minn., 
galvanized iron is invariably used for ventilation pipes. The 
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rest of the plumbing is on a par with this practice. In Rochester, 
I am told that there is only one practical plumber among the 
thirty men in the business there, and when tinsmiths have con- 
tracted to plumb a fine residence they have had to borrow a jour- 
neyman plumber to make the wiped joints, as tinsmiths can only 
make "bolt" joints. In another city in the center of New York 
State, a fine mansion which cost seventy-five thousand dollars 
had such small chimney flues that not one of them would draw, 
while the plumbing was simply wretched. A bath-room in the 
center of the house had no ventilation except through a transom 
window which opened over the head of a bed. The occupant of 
that bed died of typhoid fever. Another bath-room was venti- 
lated by a small pipe into a chimney flue, and the odors passed 
into the dining-room on the floor below, causing so much offense 
that the fire-place had to be bricked up. 

Three causes have contributed to the prevalence of defective 
house drainage. First, plumbing practice has not developed so 
rapidly as other useful arts. Houses built only a few years 
since lack many sanitary requirements. Since 1878, a revolution 
has been effected in methods of work and in the character of 
plumbing appliances. A large manufacturer of plumbing sup- 
plies states that his sales of fine goods of this class during the 
past three years exceed the total sales of the previous thirteen 
years. The widespread agitation by the press and by technical 
journals has made the public appreciate the necessity of having 
the best plumbing in their houses. The time is not distant when 
people will be willing to make a reasonable outlay to meet the 
sanitary requirements of dwellings. Second, the number of 
plumbers competent to do good work is small. The great 
majority have had to depend upon contract work, which of 
necessity is cheap and inferior. Few of them have had oppor- 
tunities to ^execute work of the best kind. They have been 
snubbed by architects, cramped by customers, their motives 
distrusted and their intelligence belittled. A plumber who is 
conscientious and disposed to render a fair equivalent for his 
pay cannot compete with unscrupulous rivals and must be con- 
tent with a limited business. The mass of the trade are grossly 
ignorant of scientific principles, and are influenced too strongly 
by mere considerations of profit. If a customer does not want 
good materials or the best workmanship, the ordinary plumber 
furnishes a poor quality of both, suiting his service to his pay. 
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Even when the owner is wisely liberal and desires to have the 
best that money can supply, the plumber, from ignorance, may 
be incapable of meeting his wishes, and one constantly finds 
houses in an execrable condition when no limit has been placed 
upon the cost. Again, some plumbers who have gained a reputa- 
tion for good work will deliberately trade upon this reputation, 
and by employing a few good workmen and a larger number of 
inferior hands or boys, will strive to make the skill of the former 
supply the deficiencies of the latter. 

It might be expected that our architects would give special 
heed to sanitary requirements, but thus far they have been too 
busy with the assthetic side of their profession, simply because 
dhis is what their clients expect from them. Hence the plumb- 
ing and drainage of a house are usually left to the wisdom 
and care of the builder or plumber, with what results the public 
too well know. Any one who has had occasion to read the 
plumbing specifications drawn up by the average architect will 
be filled with amazement at their crude, incomplete, and unsatis- 
factory character. Even where, as in New York, printed blanks 
are provided by the health authorities, a large proportion of the 
plumbing specifications have to be returned for revision. 

As human nature is constituted, and while men must live and 
carry on business under severe competition, it is only to be ex- 
pected that plumbers will be governed by self-interest ; but house- 
holders may avoid being victimized by employing only men of 
intelligence and standing. There is a strange delusion on the 
part of the public that a plumber who works himself and has a 
shop in a cellar must, of necessity, be more intelligent and cheaper 
than a workman employed by a reputable firm who can afford 
to have an attractive shop in a good locality. Hence one con- 
stantly finds the most stupid and rascally fellows admitted into 
the best houses, and allowed to do as they please with the drain- 
age. Some one has said that a man cannot handle lead without 
moral deterioration. A more rational explanation of the defici- 
encies of plumbers would be, that where men's pecuniary interests 
are opposed to their sense of what is right they become what is 
called " business honest," and sacrifice others' interests to their 
own. The day of retribution, however, is fast coming to the 
men who have done inferior work in this line. 

Another cause of the unsanitary condition of modern houses 
is the parsimony or false economy of their owners. There seems 
VOL. cxxxvii. — no. 321. 13 
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to be a special temptation to skimp and save in plumbing. Yet 
it constantly happens that the whole drainage arrangements of 
a house are spoiled by such a penny-wise policy. It is always 
cheapest to have good work, and the cost of tearing out and cor- 
recting defects is usually three times the outlay for making work 
perfect at first. As Emerson remarks : " The difference be- 
tween what is good and the best is sometimes as great as between 
what is good and what is bad." A slight flaw in the drainage of 
a house may ruin the whole. As a chain is never stronger than 
its weakest link, so the most elaborate system of plumbing de- 
pends for its security upon the perfection of every detail. 

Furthermore, householders must learn to distinguish between 
things which are essential and those which are merely orna- 
mental. They must not consider a stain on a marble slab or on 
the lining of a bath-tub a more serious offense than a soil-pipe 
full of sand holes or one jointed with cement and putty. Neither 
must they take it for granted that because the visible work about 
a house is neatly and carefully finished, the work hidden under 
floors or behind casings is of equal quality. When one reads 
descriptions of the gorgeous sanitary arrangements in certain 
London artists' homes, where lavatories are fitted up with coral, 
silver, crystal, and marble slabs, inlaid with uncut gems and orna- 
mented with silver and gold, he cannot but wonder, in view of 
the shocking sanitary defects in the homes of the English no- 
bility and of royalty itself, if the rest of the work is scientifi- 
cally planned and executed. 

Often the cry is raised that people should abolish plumbing 
altogether in houses. Such radical measures, however, are need- 
less and unwise. Good plumbing is healthful, convenient, and 
comfortable, and it is as absurd to talk of abolishing it as of abol- 
ishing cleanliness, sunlight, or fresh air. Many persons try half 
measures and remove basins from bedrooms, but ignore the 
more obvious and serious defects of pan water-closets, foul slop- 
sinks, and other fixtures which are found in the very finest houses 
in close proximity to living and sleeping rooms. Still others 
have recourse to devices for excluding or destroying sewer-gas, 
so widely advertised of late, but which have justly been de- 
scribed as humbugs and frauds upon the public. 

Thus far I have referred specially to houses owned by their 
occupants. There is a still larger class, that of leased dwellings, 
owned by individuals or by large proprietors, as the Astor, Rhine- 
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lander, Goelet, or Lorillard estates. They are situated in fash- 
ionable sections, and command a high rental. The plumbing 
is often elaborate, and was originally of average good quality. 
Sanitary science, however, has made such rapid strides of late, 
that the materials, appliances, and methods of ventilating fixtures 
and pipes in use ten, or even five years ago, to afford security 
against sewer-gas, are now obsolete. Plumbing practice in the 
past was based on English experience, and has been largely modi- 
fied to suit our climate and domestic habits, while experience has 
shown the necessity of using heavier material, better and more 
costly fixtures, and more elaborate methods of trapping and ven- 
tilation. As the lead soil-pipes, brick and stone drains, and 
cheap and inferior fixtures, to be found in most leased dwellings 
a decade since, have yielded to the wear and tear of time, land- 
lords have made improvements, but in an economical fashion, 
having always their own interests in view. It is but natural 
that property owners should be slow to spend money for the 
benefit of their tenants. They usually employ a plumber who 
has sufficient discretion not to put his customer to excessive 
expense, by doing everything a tenant may want or which his 
own judgment may tell him should be done to insure safety. The 
result is systematic patchwork and deception, by which the ten- 
ant is frequently led to think that everything has been made 
right, although dangerous defects still exist. Often, only through 
the intervention of the Board of Health can landlords be forced to 
provide improvements. Again, even where a tenant himself pays 
for needed alterations, the plumber is ashamed to stultify him- 
self, and hence omits to completely cure existing defects. Fla- 
grant cases of this kind have come up in my experience. A gentle- 
man rents a house in the belief that it is in good sanitary 
condition. He is assured by the landlord that all sanitary safe- 
guards are provided. In time, bad odors are noticed and sickness 
breaks out. The landlord, when applied to, sends his plumber, 
who makes some slight changes, pronounces everything all right, 
and goes his way. Again trouble ensues, the same course is re- 
peated, and finally the landlord declares that nothing more can 
be done. Recourse may then be had to the Board of Health, 
whose inspectors will suggest some additional changes, or may 
not find anything to correct. Finally, a sanitary expert is called 
in, who usually discovers some serious defects in the drainage 
arrangements. The tenant is naturally indignant, and asks an 
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explanation. The landlord refers to his plumber, who, when 
brought to book, admits that he has considered the interest of 
his employer alone, and made only such improvements as he 
thought the latter would approve and pay for. 

Within a few years there has been a popular furore in favor 
of apartment houses, and numbers of flats of colossal propor- 
tions and costly construction have been built and quickly leased 
at high rentals. These buildings, however, are often no better in 
their sanitary arrangements than the average private dwellings. 
As a rule, they are overheated, especially the halls; usually 
there is inadequate ventilation, dark rooms abound, and the 
plumbing, while claimed to be of the best, is lacking in many 
essentials. Lastly, there is great danger from fire in these build- 
ings. In more than one large apartment house wooden stair-ways 
surround elevator shafts, which, as repeated experience has 
shown, will serve to convey a Are almost instantaneously from 
cellar to roof. Again, the very care taken to deaden floors 
and prevent the transmission of sound will make it difficult 
to alarm the tenants in case of fire. The fact that insurance 
companies consider apartment houses as extra hazardous risks 
tells its own story ; and the possibility of a fire in some of these 
huge structures must be anticipated with a dread which the late 
conflagration in the Cambridge flat more than justifies. 

The sanitary condition of the summer homes of our wealthy 
citizens at the sea-shore and other health resorts is on a par 
with that of their city residences, with this difference, that the 
drainage arrangements are usually executed by country plumbers, 
who are even inferior to city mechanics, while the universal 
dependence upon leaching, and un ventilated cess-pools in prox- 
imity to wells and cisterns, is a constant source of danger. The 
repeated epidemics of typhoid fever and malarial diseases in 
localities where such conditions prevail, and the fact that visitors 
are seized with these maladies after their return to the city, are 
ample evidence of the unhealthfulness of summer resorts. De- 
spite the outdoor life and the exercise which visitors enjoy, it is 
beyond dispute that the health of the city as a whole is higher 
than that of the country, and that the risks of a summer spent 
at so-called health resorts are of a serious nature. 

After seeing the ills which beset our wealthy householders in 
their domestic surroundings, if we visit their counting-rooms 
and offices, where the male members of the family amass the 
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wealth so lavishly displayed in their homes, still further sur- 
prise is experienced. Take any one of the huge buildings down- 
town, where hundreds of firms, with their clerks, are daily 
absorbed in business affairs, and what do we find ? Into a vast 
number of offices the direct rays of the sun never enter, and they 
are dimly lighted by shafts, by reflectors, or by gas. Their sole 
dependence for air are windows, which are rarely opened, and 
which look upon small, dingy courts or narrow, gloomy streets, 
from which lofty adjacent buildings exclude all light. Ventila- 
tion is scarcely known in these places. Elaborate and costly 
devices are often provided to carry off foul air, but they con- 
stantly fail to act, as there is no provision for pure air or for 
providing heated currents to carry away the impure atmosphere. 
In the private offices of the heads of firms open fires may give 
some relief, but steam coils are the main dependence for warmth, 
and slowly and remorselessly roast the occupants with their dry, 
unvarying, and debilitating temperature. 

Many offices are situated in basements, just over damp 
cellars ; others are off dark, dank halls in close proximity to 
foul plumbing fixtures; while everywhere the unwholesome 
fumes from gas-jets, the burnt dust which settles on steam-coils, 
and the impalpable impurities from samples or goods stored 
near by, contribute to pollute the atmosphere. Any plumbing 
is thought to be good enough for business buildings. The wear 
and tear to which it is exposed from careless clerks and 
boys, and the neglect of janitors, with the absence of water 
for flushing, all contribute to make it unwholesome. Further- 
more, the sewers are often very bad, in many cases, stone 
drains roughly constructed, without proper pitch or ventilation, 
and with no means to keep them free from deposits. They were 
originally intended to carry off surface water, and are wholly un- 
Buited to convey sewage. There is no barrier to prevent sewer 
air from finding its way into buildings, nor are soil pipes car- 
ried through the roof, of full size to permit its escape into the 
atmosphere above. Hence such buildings are found saturated 
with sewer-gas, and their occupants, too absorbed in business 
cares to heed their unsanitary surroundings, learn only too late 
what are the physical effects of such exposure. 

These conditions undoubtedly explain the worn, weary, 
blanched, and prematurely aged look of so many business men. 
The wholesale introduction of steam for heating office buildings 
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threatens to increase the crop of evils just pointed out, and to 
intensify the nervous strain which Dr. Weir Mitchell and other 
specialists note as so destructive to health. Our people are 
starving for the want of fresh air, and it is no wonder that the 
tired broker or merchant, after a toilsome day in his stuffy 
office, seeks relief in stimulants or becomes the victim of chronic 
dyspepsia, nervous exhaustion, insomnia, and brain paralysis. 
Some of the most remarkable examples of unsanitary conditions 
in my experience have been in business offices, and in more 
than one instance in new buildings supposed to have perfect 
plumbing. In the directors' rooms of wealthy corporations and 
the private offices of bank and insurance presidents these evils 
are found in their worst form. 

Here, then, are certain facts which are sustained by the steady 
growth of zymotic disease and by the evidence of many ob- 
servers, who have had like opportunities with myself to inspect 
dwellings. The question may pertinently be asked, What are 
our wealthy citizens going to do about it f Will they continue to 
pursue the ostrich policy which has prevailed of late years with 
such direful results ? In other instances, when large numbers of 
people have been threatened with danger, societies have been 
formed to diffuse knowledge and inaugurate reforms. It would, 
therefore, seem timely to found an Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Rich, to send missionaries and to diffuse 
tracts among the benighted class, who, as has been shown, are 
exposed to such dangers. Undoubtedly the whole community 
would be interested in so benevolent a movement, and would 
contribute liberally toward its support. 

Charles P. Wingate. 



